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kind to be built in America, was situated out in
the fields.

Through the town ran a stream following the
line of the present Dock Street. Its mouth had
been a natural landing place for the first explorers
and for the Indians from time immemorial. Here
stood a neat tavern, the Blue Anchor, with its
dovecotes in old English style, looking out for
many a year over the river with its fleet of small
boats. Along the wharves lay the very solid,
broad, somber, Quaker-like brick warehouses, some
of which have survived into modern times.
Everywhere were to be found ships and the good
seafaring smell of tar and hemp. Ships were built
and fitted out alongside docks where other ships
were lading. A privateer would receive her equip-
ment of guns, pistols, and cutlasses on one side of
a wharf, while on the other side a ship was peace-
fully loading wheat or salted provisions for the
West Indies.

Everybody's attention in those days was cen-
tered on the water instead of inland on railroads
as it is today. Commerce was the source of wealth
of the town as agriculture was the wealth of tibe
interior of the province. Every one lived close
to the river and had an interest in the roe and fall